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I have been admonished, Fellow Citizens, 
that I haire been guilty of an imprudent, if not 
an improper act, in accepting your too partial 
invitation, to address you on the present occa- 
sion. 

It has been urged, and with a friendly voice 
—what literary honour can be acquired by the 
presentment of an exhausted theme ? what best- 
efit can arise, by the repetition of old, acknowl- 
edged truths? As to lit^ary honour, I answer, 
I do not seek it. It would be worse than vani- 
ty on such an occasion, to make an effort for ap- 
plause; and as to the repetition of acknowledged 
truths, it is delightful to recognize and enforce 
them. It is delightful to bring back recollec- 
tions that are endeared to us, by the merits, the 
sufferings, and the successes, of our forefathers; 
to awaken from their sweet repose, those stem 
emotions, those mighty purposes, and those he- 
roic passions, that achieved our country's glory, 
and secured our present happiness. Every 
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thought, and feeling, that gave risQ to the mde- 
pendence of our country, are lodged in the bosoms 
of all who hear me : an overstrained effort at 
novelty or prettiness of phrase on this occasion, 
would be as repugnant to taste as to truth. He 
who would address you, with the humble hope 
of affording satisfaction, ought to act on the beau- 
tiful Platonic theory, which supposes the perfect 
form of every idea to be*pre-existent in the mind, 
and which is only developed and rendered audi- 
ble, by the sympathy of occasion, and the instru- 
mentality of language. A glance of the mind's 
eye, at once intuitive and introverted, will con- 
vince you that on the tablets of your own hearts, 
are written as by the finger of God, those eter- 
nal truths which gave impulse to our revolution, 
and triumph to our independence. These truths 
by you never can be repelled as thread-bare, or 
unbeloved even if worn to tatters; they will al- 
ways be as the garment of good repute, bright as 
the sacred vestment of the prophet, glittering with 
heavenly light. You can again and again look 
at the person, or even the resemblance of a dear 
friend, a patriot hero, or a sainted sage. — 
You know there are some topics, which are so 
noble and commanding, that like the peculiarity 
m the appearance of our Washington, the impres- 
sions of our sacred awe and severe delight, are 
never effaced, even by frequency of intercourse. 
No. If I must assign the motive for my being 
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here, and confess that fisiaiing, which conquered 
an "faiexpressible reluctance to make this sort of 
exhibition of myself again, upon such an occa- 
sion. I avow it was a superstitious or, if you 
will accord it a pious emotion of gratitude. — 
This is the Jubilee of our Independence, and I 
was overwhelmed by the reflection, that I was as 
old as that — that I had from my birth, breathed, 
not only the pure air of English freedom, but 
the purer, of American liberty and independence. 
That bom amid the convulsions and distresses 
of my country, I had lived to witness its tran- 
quility and prosperity, had been a witness of its 
wonderful progress in arms and arts ; had seen 
its scanty population, grow as it were, under my 
own eye ; had traced its immense acquisitions in 
territory, in comm ercial opulence, in manufac- 
turing industry, in literary acquirement, and rep- 
utation ; and, above all, had seen it advance in 
moral elevation and improvement. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the history of 
our independence. It is astonishing that this 
history was written, precisely written before 
that independence was achieved. I allude to 
what, at the time, was deemed a phrensied 
oration of Wilkes, in the House of Commons, 
in 1775, on the motion of Lord North to de- 
clare the province of Massachusetts in a state 
of rebellion. He was indeed, ^' not only ani- 
mated by ardour^ but enlightened by prophecy.'* 



For he exclaimed — ^^How the% a successful 
resistance^ is a rsyolution^ not a rebellion. 
Rebellion indeed, appears on the back of a 
flying enemy, but revolution flames on the 
breast-plate of the victorious warrior* I fear, 
that from the decision of this day, the Ameri* 
cans will rise to independence, to power, to 
all the greatness of the most renowned states ; 
for they build on the basis of general liberty. 
The Americans will triumph — the whole con- 
tinent of North America will be dismembered 
from Great Britain, and the wide arch of raised 
empire fall. Within a few years the indepen- 
dent Americans will celebrate the glorious era 
of their revolution of 1775, as we do that of 
1688. They will have their jubilees and their 
CENTENERiES." How could the rcsult be 
otherwise? The colonists, our forefathers, lived 
in that strong period of their country, when 
principles of religious and political freedom, 
as opposed to those of the hierarchy, and 
the crown, were in perpetual conflict, subject 
to alternate triumph and defeat. The votaries 
of freedom, were animated by hope that made 
the heart glad, and only so cast down by disas- 
ter, as to fix an immutable afiection to their 
own great, good cause, and an unconquerable 
hatred to that of their adversary. These prin- 
ciples never could be forgotten. Time and 
security would mitigate their excess^ more 



deeply rationalize, but never eradicate theiti* 
They were not learnt by rote. Before their 
time, they had not been digested in some con-* 
venient code, or articled in some condensed 
creed. The principle was taught and impressed 
by the occasion; it was suggested, as if from 
inspiration, during some pious address to 
Heaven, or from a real or imaginary response 
to that address, whispered to the inward man. 
It wais sanctified by battles, whether victorious 
or fatal ; it was . equally brought out and con- 
firmed by prosperity and adversity. It stabili- 
tated its votaries, in the palace or the tower; 
whether sinking as victims to the despotic ener* 
gy of Arch Bishop Laud, exercised through the 
Inquisition of the Star-Chamber or the Court 
of Commission, or sitting as regicides in the 
pomp of awful power, at Westminster. The 
unbroken, undaunted spirit, which fills all the 
prose-writings of Milton, filled in a more or less 
intense degree, the hearts of our forefathers, the 
primary colonists. To such men, thanks to 
royal foresight, were given charters, which, 
though intended to makb them mere corpora- 
tions, subject to th6 crown, in truth bestowed 
the potentiality, and, at their distance from in- 
spection, the actual exercise of the forms and 
functions of a free constitution, in full imagery 
of that of the mother country. It was in vain 

that, in after controversy, we were told by 
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special pleaders that we were mere corporations 
and entitled only as to a high privilege, to hold 
our landd of the crown in free and common socage 
as of the royal manor of Greenwich in Kent. 
It is smpassing belief (though having reference 
to the result not deplorable) that so little should 
have been known of the progress of sentiment 
and opinion, and that too of men who were accu- 
rately familiar with all the old country had done 
/or freedom ; who knew themselves to be right- 
fully entitled to all the liberties and privileges 
of that country ; men who were imbued with 
the spirit of Magna Charta, who reverenced 
the provisions of the statute of free talliages, 
the petition of right, and the trial by jury, and 
who adopted at a breath, and felt themselves 
acquiring and possessed of, the habeas corpus, 
the act of settlement, the doctrines of 1788, 
and every other improvement in the freedom and 
extension, or security of the rights of the sub- 
ject, as they were adopted, acquired and pos- 
sessed at home. Yes, what they were willing to 
call, and did, unofTended, and unoppressed| 
always call home. But always aware, that 
they had not merely a nominal or legal home^ 
but a dearer Home — at Home, in their own 
country, amid their own families, their parents, 
their wives, their children. That the colonies 
were those on whom most had been bestowed, 
but mere corporations, seems, in cold judicial 
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leview, (me of the strongest arguments of the 
Crown Lawyers against what they called our 
pretensions and usurpations. Yet what mis- 
erable pedantry, what presumptuous dealing 
with futurity, what a moon-stricken fatuity it 
was, what a fortunate fatality, that ministers 
and statesmen, should have contrived the slight 
frame-work of a legal corporation, to hold in 
restriction the expansive power of freedom, 
springing from principles of such seed and root, 
planted in such a rich and congeal soil, cher- 
ished by such suns, fanned by such breezes, 
cheered by such auspices. It was as absurd, as 
to plant the acorn of the British oak, in a flow- 
er vase, and bid it not burst its boundaries, but 
to remain stationary in pretty dwarfishness, as 
if it were not destined to strike its root to cen- 
tral earth, to shoot with aspiring top to heaven, 
with every zephyr that waved, every storm that 
shook and shattered its branches, but tending 
to fix, and corroborate, and elevate it. After 
giving us this frame-work of institution, fortu- 
nately they let us alone. They traced not our 
steady progress to stability, to prosperity, to 
self-^estimation. In the deep solitudes of our 
forests, apart from all the world, we were se- 
cretly and silently preparing the massy mate- 
rials of the edifice of our future freedom and 
renown. We were nourished by neglect. Our 
limbs expanded the more freely, because they 
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were not kindly swathed and swaddled. Our 
blood flowed in a purer and stronger current, 
because we were unpampered by dainties, and 
our sleep that of a giant, training for combat, 
was the sweeter and sounder, because unblessed 
by the lullabies of affection, or the llentiitives c€ 
sldll and care. But when attention was direct- 
ed towards us, we were regarded but as a subor- 
dinate community, and that connected with a 
greater, must from the nature of things, be sub- 
ject to the extremes of pride and power. In all 
matters of controversy, it would of course be 
decreed, that the weaker was in the wrong. It 
was impossible said one of the earliest and 
deepest thinkers on this subject, to reconcile 
the unwielded haughtiness of a great ruling na- 
tion, habituated to command, pampered by enor- 
mous wealth, and confident from a long course 
of victory and prosperity to the high spirit of frete 
dependencies, animated with the first glow and 
activity of juvenile heat, and assuming to them- 
selves as their birth-right, some part of that 
very pride which oppressed them*. That the 
greater territory should have so far forgotten it* 
own history on the great point of the contest, 
should have risked every thing to enforce taxa- 
tion without representation, is only to be ac- 
counted for by that delusion, which ever makes 

III I ■■< I M I 

* Edmund Burke. 
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power forgetful of right, and persuades it with 
blinded selfishness, to convert the victory which 
valour and fortitude and Heaven accorded to 
the oppressed in one era, into the means of op- 
pression at another, and this too, in a cause 
less doubtful than their own, under circumstan- 
ces less equivocal, upon blameless victims, who 
had never, in all their perils, and necessities, 
even by temporary acquiescence, given a sem- 
blance of right, to this unconstitutional demand, 
which soon filled and rounded itself into the de- 
claration at once, pompous, impotent, and tyran- 
ical, of a right on their part, to subject the colo- 
nies to . unconditional submission in all cases 
whatsoever. Independent of this primary and 
paramount question of taxation, the whole 
scheme of colonial connection was erroneous of 
itself, tending to abuse ; and it was abused. — 
Every new act of trade, was calculated to en- 
large the advantages of the metropolitan powd- 
er, and to restrain and enfeeble the colonists. — 
To break loose from such a yoke, to burst such 
shackles, was no more than the instinct and im- 
pulse of Nature, the unavowed, but the stem, 
silent, .but solemn resolve, of bold hearts and 
vigorous minds, who delayed its execution only 
until prudence justified resistance, and foreshew 
success. We defied a gigantic power, just at 
the moment it had been taught its own strength, 
and while Europe was crouching beneath it. — 
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We were literally an infantine nation. We 
had neither fleets, nor armies, nor organized 
Bcheme of finance, no universally operative pow- 
er to enforce taxation or obedience. Something 
better than a Delphic Oracle must have inspir- 
ed the determination to resistance. Human 
calculation was against us. It was Heaven or 
madness that impelled us. In our feeble unpro- 
vided state, it was either a lie and a delu- 
sion, the act of one possessed of devils, or it was 
truth and prophecy, uttered from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. Independence was de- 
clared. A nation was bom, in perfect and ma- 
ture form. And it was not only a well formed, 
but an armed nation. To give a better use to 
the allusions of mythology than they deserve, we 
may without exaggeration say ; that it was Mi- 
nerva springing out, at the blow, from the brain 
of Jove, in complete panoply. It was wisdom 
and courage, emanating from, and strengthened 
4)y, natural and honest and mighty power — a 
people's will, the product and the object of a 
people's affections. All was done that man dare 
do. So far all was effectuated that we hoped, 
and, strange to tell^ what every civilized,. though 
enslaved nation of Europe hoped. But we had 
almost mistaken our aspiration, for our ability. 
The difficulties we encountered were immense, 
aiid, in looking back to the period of our De- 
claration of Independence, we have sensations 
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altogether different from those usually attend- 
ing the successful termination of a brave and 
perilous adventure. We have these sensations 
the stronger, in proportion as we study more 
carefully the history of that day, and consult the 
signs of those times. When we measure the 
space, we look with fearfulness and shuddering, at 
the leap our Congress made, from one side of the 
fissure of the precipice, to the other. If we had 
not succeeded, it was too certain the chasm that 
would have engulphed us vm^ deep, and dark, 
and interminable, but by degradation and slavery. 
The pressure for our Declaration of Indep^i- 
dence, its propriety, and wisdom, nay its abso- 
lute necessity, arose from our peculiar situation. 
We wrestled manfully till we were faint. We 
wanted steel and gold, " war's prime engines." 
By the Law of Nations, unless we were in name, 
and by self declaration at least, an Independent 
Power, we could not form foreign alliances, or 
procure foreign aid, of men, of money, and 
arms. We were, it must be confessed, won- 
derfully favoured by what a heathen, ev^i 
Cicero, or Caesar would call, good fortune, 
but which we in a spirit at once more meek and 
enlightened, are bound to attribute to Providen- 
tial aid and interference. But if it was decreed 
that we should finally triumph, it was likewise 
decreed that we should suffer — actually suffer. 
That we should be sickened by suspense^ and 
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hope deferred. That we should long abide in 
the desert, before we reached the promised 
land. The great interest of our story arises 
from the inadequacy of our means, not to ac- 
complish what we did, but even to save 
ourselves from irretrievable ruin. There were- 
moments in our affairs, when the stoutest hearts 
must have been dejected, if not appalled — 
moments, when, but for the infatuation of the 
enemy, the great cause of America and Free- 
dom had perished. Moments, when, • if the 
enemy had acted, they would have found us 
disbanding one army, and in vain endeavouring 
to embody another, within point blank shot of 
their cannon. M dinents, ay ! days, when they 
would have found us without ammunition 
enough to sustain an half-hour's contest; when, 
half famished, and more than half naked men, 
must have submitted, however reluctantly,^ and 
indignantly, to their fate. But why overcast 
the day of jubilee with such gloomy confessions? 
Is it for the purpose of taming our national 
pride? of dampening our national ardour? No, 
it is with the sole view of deepening those 
emotions of gratitude towards Heaven, which, 
penetrating every heart, ought to constitute the 
true indulgence and luxury of this auspicious 
day. It is with a view of inducing you to 
dwell habitually upon the merits and sufferings 
of our revolutionary army, which never have 
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been, never can be duly appreciated. We can 
hardly believe, what yet we acknowledged to be 
proved. To the private indigent soldier, we 
have rendered tardy justice. But as to the 
leaders, it appears to me w^ must disbelieve 
what we know, else a proud "^MifegeneroQs na- 
tion, would before this have doiilMSi^m justice^ 
not compassionated them,^ 'oh th^^ilklre of iHidi- 
gence ; not rewardedr^1S^j9|^ Wid^r the name of' 
bounty ; but paid them, ^tKe grounds of merit 
and contract. They who forebore on account 
of our inability, have a right to their due, from 
the plentitude of our present means. The 
victories, the sustained military operations of 
our commanders, derive a double glory from 
the instruments with which they were obtained ; 
and, in spite of the exploits, which have since 
emblazoned the page of military history, the 
merit^ the praise, the wonder of their's remain. 
Victory produced alliances ; and the acute sa- 
gacity, and the refined policy of the ministers 
of Lewis the 16th ; the chivalrous enthusiasm 
of La Fayette and' other congenial spirits, 
brought us powerful aid. Spain and Holland 
were on our side, the rest of Europe, neutral, 
or favourable. Our cause excited universal 
interest. The first blows struck in our war, in 
an obscure village of a remote, and almost 
unknown country, seem to have been heard all 
over the world. The inhabitants of Europe 

3 
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seemed roused as from the trance of ages, and 
soon from anxious spectators, became gen^ous 
and animated actors. We had as our friends^ 
and fellow combatants, the patriotic and chiv- 
ahrous spirits of Poland — Pulaski and Kosciusko. 
The gallant and accomplished Fers«i of Swe- 
den. The tacticians and disciplinarians of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, De Kalb and Steuben. We 
mustered in our train the flower of the French 
nobility. The mind of Europe was with us ; 
and we received from every philosopher, poet, 
or patriot of the day, cheerings of gratulation. 
They wept at our disasters, they rejoiced in our 
victories. They felt it as their own triumph, 
when, for the first time, in the annals of man, 
the parent and the sovereign power, acknowledg- 
ed by the treaty of 1783, the rightful indepen- 
d^ice of the reproached, rebellious child, and 
the rightful establishment, in full sovereignty, of 
anew empire. 

If the birth of our nation was in 1776, the 
baptism was in 1783 ; and the sponsors were 
our late great enemy, the King of England ; 
our magnanimous allies, the Kings of France 
and Spain ; their High Mightinesses, and his 
Serene Highness, the Stadtholder of Holland. 
The guests who thronged the festival, were 
ambassadors, and lords, republicans and mon- 
archists, whigs and tories ; the descendants of 
English Puritans and Independents, and of the 
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exiled French Protestants. They acknowledg- 
ed^ not only the child's name and birth-right, 
but in ample and precise settlement, fixed its 
estate^ of almost boundless territory, and secur- 
ed to it its rents, revenues, issues and profits, 
in indefeasible fee-simple for ever. But I aban- 
don the grander theme, of the general and 
national history of our revolution, and in defi- 
ance of rhetorical precept, descend to particu- 
lars. I approach a more minute, but not less 
interesting subject. 

What part, ye men of Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantations, did ye perform in this 
splendid drama ? What does your primary for- 
mation and institutions suggest, as characterise^ 
tic, and prophetic, of your resolves, labours, and 
struggles, in this mighty cause ? I rejoice that 
the answers to these interrogatories will all tend 
to your honour, and honest self-estimation. Let 
us, then, for a moment, test American principle 
by the Rhode-Island standard. Let us with- 
draw our eyes from the workings of the mighty 
enginery, of complicated and tremendous power, 
as presented by the entire United States ; and 
elucidate the principle, as in a lecture-room, 
fi*om the little model. Let us withdraw our 
dazzled gaze from the extended epic painting of 
National glory and prowess, crowded with per-< 
sonages, lighted by the volcanic blaze of battle^ 
and shaded by darkening clouds of sorrow and 



disaster, and look with endeared emotions of 
tenderness and love, at the miniature of our 
parent state. By the very precepts of taste and 
art, to perceive the full and best effect, we must 
contemplate the grand national picture at a dis- 
tance. But on the miniature we can fix a 
nearer and intenser gaze. It is the miniature 
that we hang round our necks, that we press to 
our lips, that we hug to our hearts. Men of 
Rhode-Island, ye are the descendants of those 
who were twice pilgrims ; the descendants of 
the victims of a double persecution. This fact 
of your origin has shaped your whole political 
character, influenced all your political move- 
ments, from the time of your feeble association, 
"poor stricken deer,'' in the depths of the for- 
ests of this then houseless land, to the present 
moment ; and may God grant it always may so 
influence, and direct you. Ye are the descen- 
dants, equally with the best of those who take 
pride from this descent, of those puritans and in- 
dependents, who fled from religious persecution 
in England, in the hope of enjoying religious 
freedom here. Why your forefathers did not, 
could not, enjoy it, is a dark passage in the his- 
tory of a sister state, which we would gladly 
expunge, if it were not a record necessary to 
prove your genealogy and birth-right. It is 
a subject, on which we ought to speak rather 
in sorrow than anger. I will not speak in my 
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own words at all^ but I condense the history of 
this strange anomaly of human thought and con- 
duct^ in a single sentence of a great authority- 
Edmund Burke. " They who in England," 
says he, " could not bear being chastised with 
rods, had no sooner got free from their fetters, 
than they scourged their fellow refugees with 
scorpions.^' The contrast of this is your histo- 
ry. Roger Williams, the founder of Providence 
Plantations, the learned and popular divine of 
Salem, insisted for freedom of conscience in 
worship even "to Papists and Armenians:" 
with security of civil peace. He was banished 
in 1634-5, as a disturber of the peace of the 
church and commonwealth. You know the 
rest — I dare not dilate upon it. The water of 
that spring near which he took refuge, overlook- 
ed from the neighbouring hills by armed, but to 
him harmless savages, ought to be on this day 
the exhilarating beverage of his descendants—* 
more exhilarating and heart-cheering, "than cost- 
liest wines of Chios or of Crete," Mrs. Hutch- 
eson who, as Cotton says, " was once beloved, 
and all the faithful embraced her conference, and 
blessed God for her fruithful discourses," with 
Coddington, and all her train of Antinomians, 
were disfranchised and banished, and in their 
place of refuge the great island of Adquidneck, 
Rhode-Island, passed in solemn resolve, the 
earliest and the most strenuous declaration of 
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the principles of perfect freedom in religious 
concernments, the world had ever known.* The 
third and last, but not less interesting foundation 
by these primary associations that formed this 
state, all proceeding from the same persecution^ 
and the same manful opposition, was the settle* 
ment of the Grotonists, on lands purchased of 
Shaw Omet, the Sachem of the Narragansetts. 
These are the men of Kent the settlers of the 
town of Warwick. If ever there was a com- 
plete and victorious vindication against the sar- 
casm, that our ancestors were so barbarous, as 
not to be capable of good sense and good En- 
glish, it is furnished by the paper issued by the 
owners and inhabitants of Shaw Omet, dated 
28th October 1643. This paper was addressed 
to certain men styled Commissioners, sent from 
the Massachusetts supported by an armed force, 
whose names, they say in contemptuous defi- 
ance — "we know not.^^ That paper is heroic, 
and Homeric ; Demosthenian, but superiour to 
Demosthenes. *^If you come,'^ say they, "to 
treat us in the ways of equity and peace, together 
therewith, shaking a rod over our heads, in a 
band of soldiers ; be assured that we have pass- 
ed our childhood in that point, and are under the 
commission of the Great God, not to be children 
inunderstanding,neither in courage, but to acquit 

*Soie A appendix. 
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ourselves like men. We strictly charge you 
hereby^, that you set not a foot upon our 
lands, in any hostile way, but upon your 
perils, and that, if any blood be shed, upon 
your heads shall it be : And know, that if 
you set ail army of men upon any part of our 
land, contrary to our just prohibition therein, 
we are under command, and have our conmiis- 
sion sealed, all ready to resist ybu^ unto* death. 
For this is the law of our (Sod, by Ivhom we 
stand, which is written in all men's hearts, that, 
if ye spread a table before us as friends, we sit 
not as men invective, envious, ' 6r mal-content, 
not touching a morsel, nor looking from you^ 
who point us unto our dish, but we eat with 
you, by virtue of the unfeigned law of relations, 
not only to satisfy our stomachs, but to increase 
friendship and love, the end of feastings : So al- 
so, if you visit us as combatants, 6r warriors, 
by the same law of relations we will resist you 
unto death.'' But (heir courage could not save 
them from overwhehning force, succeeded, how- 
ever, by the basest treachery. Gorton, and his 
associates. Green, Hold^i, and others, were 
imprisoned; and Gorton was condemned as a 
blasphemous enemy of the true religion and it» 
ordinances, adjudged to be confined and set to 
work, and to bear such bolts as may hindw his 
escape during the pleasure of the Court; but 
should he break his confinement, then to suffer 
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death.'**' Do you not perceive in tliis paper^ and 
the history connected with it, the hereditary spi- 
rit of our own Nathaniel Greene ? his character 
moulded and influenced by traditionary . lore ? 
have you not already, in the workings of your 
own spirits, anticipated this remark, and the 
purpose and moral of this part of my discourse? 
Do you not perceive. Freemen of Rhode-Island^ 
that the basis of your political institution, was 
not merely toleration, but a perfect freedom in 
matters of religious concernment ? No nice ex- 
ceptions, no insulting indulgences, which, while 
they allow the exercise of voluntary worship,' 
deny the right, and pretend to confer a favour — 
deface the -consistent beauty of our plan. Eve- 
ry aspirant to Almighty favour, in the sincerity ' 
of his devotion, has a perfect, unobstructed, in- 
obstructible right, to seek it in the way he thinks - 
fit. He may choose the simplest or the richest 
form. He may drink the waters of life, in rude 
simplicity, from the palm of his hand, from the 
chrystal cup of reformed episcopacy, or from the 
embossed and enchased golden chalice of papal 
gorgeousness. Your ancestors announced this 
opinion and enjoyed its legal exercise, long before 
tlie able and amiable Roman Catholic Lord Bal- 
timore, or the sagacious and benevolent Quaker 
William Penn, adopted and enforced it. In this 

* Vide Appendix^ note B. 
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great discovery, you have the incontestible 
merit of priority. This is a glory of which 
you cannot be robbed, a glory which no histori- 
an dare pass by unnoticed ; though he may be 
bom in a land which reluctantly eulogises, what 
it secretly evinces, the proud pre-eminence in 
ejOfectuating that, * which has contributed to the 
repose and felicity of mankind, more than any 
other discovery or declaration ; saving that of 
the Gospel, whence it was borrowed, and from 
which it necessarily results. For we have its 
clear authority for the assertion, that " where 
the spirit of the Lord is there is Liberty,'' — 
and that his service is perfect freedom. This 
freedom is not only unconquerable, but it must 
conquer. Opposition to it makes martyrs, but 
never slaves. Its advocates, like Saint Paul 
are firm, self possessed, and self devoted ; 
while its oppressors, like "Felix, tremble.'' 
It inspires old age and tottering infirmity, with 
juvenile and undaunted courage ; and bids it 
say,, ds did the venerable Poly carp at the age 
of 90, to the brutal Herod 5 " I will not desert 
the Lord, who never deserted me." It braces 
up the martyr, while the fires are kindling 
around him, and impels him, like Cranmer, to 
hold out his hand to meet and defy its rage. It 
inspired humility itself, in the person of Wenlock 

4 - 
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Christerson,* before the Massachusetts Cotirt, 
to appeal to the judicatories of their common 
country, and to demand, "what statute of 
England it was, that condemned a Ctuak^* to 
death?" Where this principle is, there is a 
largeness of thought, a loftiness of conceptimi, 
that naturally breaks the way, and opens the 
avenues to political rights and enjoyments. 
Wherever this freedom exists, political freedom 
co-exists. This is not too broad a position, but 
at any rate fearless of contradiction, we may 
assert that civil and political liberty, cannot be 
long securely maintained, without religious 
freedom. What man can deem himself free, 
when in the primary concern and consolation of 
his present, and the hopes and fears of his future 
existence, he is shackled by authority, debarred 
from light, and taught to shrink from a vagrant 
uprising thought of non-conformity to the pre- 
scribed Creed, as blasphemy and enmity to- 
wards God ? Political Freedom, with cau- 
tious, not with timid step ; though with her 
person half concealed, and the brightness of her 
glory veiled, attended in the train of the protes- 
tant Reformation in Europe. In the North 
American Colonies, she marched with a fear- 
less and defying tread and bearing, and, witfi a 
voice sometimes loud and dread, sometimes soft 

^^Appendix, note G. 
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and coiKq)OBed^ scattered dismay over her foes, 
or breathed hope and condolence to her votaries; 
because her way was opened by her pioneer — 
because she was strengthened, sustained, and 
invincibly secured, by her heaven-bom sister, 
religious freedom. 

I am apprehensive that these thoughts may be 
deemed too vague and general, and, in some de- 
gree inapplicable to the present occasion. But 
this is the Jubilee of our Liberty and Indepen- 
dence, and the orator of this day ought to be, 
what Shakspeare has defined man, " a creature 
holding large discourse, looking before and af- 
ter." I assure you, if they do at first seem epi- 
sodical, they are connected with the main story. 
These thoughts, burst as from their natural and 
purest fountain, your history ; the origin, rise, 
and progress of your institutions. You never 
would have been, you never could have been, 
what you have been, and what you politically 
are^ unless for the principles of religious, al- 
ways followed and accompanied by those of po- 
litical freedom. They both were equally and 
simultaneously adopted and consecrated by yOur 
institutions. Your ancestors always had a spi- 
rit, and^a daring, an original, unaccommodating 
character, an insurgency and elasticity of mind, 
which cannot otherwise be accounted for. We 
deny it not. We always have been in Rhode- 
Island reproached for heresy, both religious and 
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political ; which word herdsy, being rightly in- 
terpreted, unless I have forgotten my Greek, 
from which language the word is derived, means 
the atrocious offence, of the assertion of a man's 
own opinion. The spirit of these remarks, 
emanates from our legislative history. The 
charter ultimately procured by the talents, ad- 
dress, and good fortune of Clark, under the 
form of a corporation, has all the essentials of 
a well-tempered democracy. The king, after 
he granted it, virtually excluded himself from 
any interference with it. He had no vice-roy, 
he had no veto oh the laws of the colony. We 
endured not his actual or constructive presence. 
We felt his power hardly at all, his influence 
rarely, but always benignantly and beneficially. 
In the first session of the Assembly under that 
charter, and indeed before it had passed through 
all the ceremonies of a royal grant, we antici- 
pated and settled that, topic of controversy, 
which a century afterwards convulsed the world. 
In March 1663, in an act for declaring the 
privileges of his majesty's subjects, it was enact- 
ed, ^^that no tax shall be imposed or required of 
the colonies but by the act of the General As- 
•embly."* When Andros, under the commis- 
sion of James the 2d called for the surrender of 
our charter, we did not surrender it. Though 

* Appehdix note D. 
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we bent before the storm, we did not break 
down under it. We preserved the charter 
as the talisman of om* being, the palladium of 
our rights, the idol of our affections. Awaiting 
the revolution of 1688, we temporized, and though 
the charter had been, so far as irregular power 
could do it, annulled, after that glorious event, 
viz. the revolution of 1688, we went on acting 
under it, without clamour or apology, as un- 
harmed and unforfeited. When the mother 
country was in the right, or we thought it so, 
nothing could surpass the energy and enthusiasm 
of our patriotism. Under the fascinating influ- 
ence of the administration of the elder Pitt, we 
sent 500 men into the Canadian expedition. — 
We assisted, and more than in our proportion 
assisted in the seige and conquest of the Hava- 
na. The truth is, that our consciousness of 
military merit and fortitude, was taught us by 
that Canadian war. We were received, and at 
first despised as provincials ; but we were Yan- 
kees and learnt rapidly. We frequently reliev- 
ed our royal aud courtly associates, from the 
effect of error and panic, by the skill of our just 
taught, almost self taught officers ; and we sus- 
tained them by the unbroken fortitude, or the 
hardy enterprise of men, who habituated to the 
exercise of self opinion, and prompt in invention 
of all the means necessary to an end, and undaunt- 
ed in their execution, knew not despair or sick- 
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nefiRS of heart. This fact is of much more impor* 
tance in the history of our revolution, than has 
been assigned to it. We had fought by the side 
of British officers and soldiers, and thou^ 
we did not in the result despise them, we were 
by no means taught to despise ourselves. Thi9 
was true in a certain sense of all the colonies, 
but the feelings arising out of these transactions, 
operated much more decidedly in Rhode-Islaiid^ 
on account of the immense disproportion of our 
levies, compared to our population. This was 
the secret cause of our not being dismayed by 
the threats of regular troops, of the king's forces, 
of fleets, that would batter and conflagrate our 
towns. We were unintimidated by fulminations 
of devastation, and extermination. Here, in 
Rhode-Island, we spurred on the contest. We 
had spirits that were solicitous to hasten events, 
and render battle inevitable. In cool review such 
daring appears incredible, and would still se?m 
mere fatuitous or head-long rashness, if we did 
not know that men of consideration, who had 
much to risk in fortune, character and domestic 
happiness, were foremost in these feelings and 
the enterprizes to which they led. We were 
pre-eminently a commercial colony. Before the 
enactment, or during the negligent enforcement 
of the English Laws of Trade, we grew up with 
prodigious thriftiness. The new system adopted 
after the peace of 1763, not only checked our 
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commerce, but indicated a systematic design of 
oppression. Of this design, ive had an intuitive 
'Conception, and to it an invincible repugnance. 
It has lately, not two months ago, been stated by 
a British minister in the House of Commons, 
'' that however the attempt at taxation might be 
viewed as the immediate cause of the American 
explosion, yet the train had been long laid, in the 
-severe and unbending efforts of England to ex- 
tend more rigourously than ever the Laws of 
Trade. "Every little case," he says, " that 
was brought before the Board of Trade, was 
treated with the utmost severity.^'* The two 
really great cases that occured, originated here^ 
The first was the attack at Newport <m the 17th 
June 1769, of the armed revenue sloop Liberty, 
whose captain had been guilty of some oppres- 
.«(ions and enormities. She was attacked by a 
band of unknown people, who cut her cables^ 
let her drive on shore on the point, where they 
cut .away her masts, scuttled her, carried both 
her boats to the recently planted Liberty Tree, 
atthe upper end of the town, and burnt them. 
The Becond was the affair of the Gaspee on the 
9th of June 1772. The first blood that was 
shed in the revolutionary contest, by that very 
BLCt begun, stained her deck, and it was drawn 
:by a Rhode-Island hand. Yes, the blood of 

lieutenant Duddington, was the first blood drawn 

III ■ .1 . ■ . I ■....'» 

* HiMkisson'j Speech 12th May last. 
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in the American cause. The scene of the 
transaction is within our view, and you have now 
in this assembly, four of the lads, now veterans, 
who were zealous and foremost partizans, on 
that brave occasion. How powerfully perma- 
nent is the effect of early principle and habit, 
how indestructible the cast of original character! 
How true it is, that "as the twig is bent, the 
tree inclines.'' From all I know of these gen- 
tlemen, and I have known a good deal — from all 
their merits and their peculiarities, I should have 
said, that these were the men, that were engag- 
ed in that enterprize. They are they, who on 
the proposition of their patriotic leader, John 
Brown exclaimed, ". we are the boys that can 
do if' 

We are obliged to read in our own American 
books, disquisitions, almost controversial, on the 
question, " who gave the first impulse to the ball 
of the revolution," as some in degrading meta- 
phor have chosen to express the thought. I 
have been compelled to listen upon this topic, 
to inflated declamation, rather than just argu- 
ment, from grave senators, on the question, 
whether Virginia or Massachusetts struck the 
first and decisive blow. The debate, in feigned 
mutual difference, and sweet complacency, al- 
ways proceeded on the thought, that thbse two 
most important and meritorious stated, solely 
begun, sustained and accomplished the revolu- 
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tion. That all the other states, had hardly an 
interest or a participation. * Rhode-Island and 
tKe Gaspee it was always convenient to forget. 
It is from foreign, and impartial historians, that 
we are reminded of * the relative importance of 
that deed, which first impressed a bloody hue 
on our proceedings, and doomed its perpetrators, 
if the virtue of the country could have permitted 
their detection, to irremissible death. Hear 

^ what Governor Hutcheson says on this subject. 
In a letter to commodore Gambier dated Bos- 
ton, June 30th, 1772, he states — "Our last 
ships carried you the news of the burning of the 
Gaspee schooner r at Providence. I hope . if 
tfiere should be another like attempt, some con* 
cemed in \t may be taken prisoners and carried 
directly to England. A few punished at execu- 
tion-dock, would be the only effectual preven- 
tive of any further attempts." In another let- 
ter to secretary Pownall dated August 29, 1772, 
he says. * ^' People in this province, both friends 
and enemies to government, are in great expec- 
tatiohs from the late affair at Rhode Island, of 
burning the king's schooner, and they consider 

'the manner in which the news of it will be re- 
ceived in England, and the measures to be ta- 
ken as decisive. If it is passed over without 
a full enquiry and due resentment, our liberty 
people will diink they may with impunity com^ 

mit any acts of violence, be they ever so atro-^ 

6 



eiou% and the friends to govetriment will di^ 
Bjpondy stnd give up all hopes of being able to 
withstand the faction. The persons who iver4 
the immediate actors^ ate men of estate aiid 
property in the colony. A prosecQtion is imh- 
possible. If ever the government of that colo* 
ny is to be reformed, thii^' seems to be the time^ 
and it would have a happy effect, in the colonies 
which adjoin it.'' Again, September 2, 1772, 
he writes to Samuel Hood, Esq. that — " Cap- 
tain Linzee can inform you of the state of Rhode 
Island colony better than I can. So daring an 
insult as burning the king's schooner, by people 
who are as well known as axi^ who were con* 
cerned in the last riBbellion, and yet cannot be 
prosecuted, will certainly rouse the British lion^ 
which has been asleep these 4 or 5 years. Ad* 
miral Montague says, that Lord Sandwich will 
never leave pursuing the colony, until it h dis- 
franchised. If it is passed over, the other colo- 
nies will follow the example." I hope lltat the 
importance of these singular knd authentic docu* 
ments, in some degree expiates the offencJB of 
tediousness, in referring to them. As to the ^- 
fect produced by this daring act, and its baffled 
prosecution, the dread of ministerial vengeanc^ 
and the deep but calm determination to meet 
that vengeance, I must depend on tradition, aiid 
appeal to the recollections of the few survivors^ 
^ that portmtous period. The effect was uni^ 
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f ersal. The flames of the Gaspee «eeiii to li^ve 
been not only seen, but felt throughout the con^ 
Jtinent. There were signs abroad which prog^- 
nosticated a hurricane. Creation seemed op- 
.pressed for a while with a dead calm. The sky 
was cloudless, but tha^suH was red. The stars 
seemed enlarged, sily sounds issued from the 
cl^s of the earth, and the sea rose without 
wind into vast waves. But the will of Rhode 
Island was fixed. Independence, unqualified 
independence, its aim, and it proceeded accor* 
dingly. In 1774 you ^id an act, if possible^ 
more positive, daring, and decisive, more une^ 
quivocally indicative of your war-like spirit and 
your determination to be independent. You 
rose, as the British lawyers said, from, common 
felony to high and atrocious treason. As sochi 
as the proclamation, prohibiting the importati<m 
of arms from England, was known here, you 
dismantled the king's fort at Newport, and took 
possession of 40 pieces of cannon. All our 
leading men, not only had at heart, but avowed 
the same sentiment as that contained in general 
Gfareene's letter to governor Ward, then a mem- 
ber of the first Confess, dated on the 4th Jun% 
1774, at the camp on Prospect hill. '' Permit , 
me,'' says he then, " to recomm^^id from the 
sincerity of my heart, ready at all times to bjeed 
in my country^s cause, a declaration of inde- 
pefidence, and ^call rupon the >^arld and the great 
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God who governs it, to witness the propriety 
and rectitude thereof We anticipated Con- 
gress in the declaration of mdependence ; for, 
by a solemn act of our General Assembly, we 
dissolved all connexion with Great Britain, in 
the May previous. We withdrew our allegi- 
ahce from the king, and renounced his govem- 
,^«fient forever, and, in a declaration of indepen- 
.. Idence we put down in a condensed, logical state- 
^ ^ ment, our unanswerable reasons for so doing. 
, I drac^ my facts from recorclp, nothing is colour- 
' ^ or exaggerated. What, then, would be the 
' ' conclusion, if you were a jury impannelled on 
.* oath to give a verdict, with these facts so proved 
upon the question, who gave the earliest impulse 
to the revolution? But no, you cannot be a jmy. 
You are deeply interested in honbur and reputa- 
. ; .tion, which on' such a question constitutes the 
' very and the true interest. . But those who are 
^disinterested, those who are even advise, for^gn 
writers and statesmen, and even a present minis- 
ter of Great Britain, have settled the case in 
, your favour. * 

^» Our conduct in the war, was in perfect keep- 
ing with our previous character. The newd of 
' the battle of Lexington, reached this town on the 
evening of the same day, the 19th of April, 1775. 
In spite of the evasions and vacillations of the 
Governour and lietitenant Govemour, three days 
after you poured your hasty levies of militia, a 
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large detachment into Massachusetts. In the 
same year you raised and had in service 1200 
regular troops. You afterwards raised three 
state regiments and this from a population of 
.a,bout 50,000 souls— an astonishing fact ! Ac- 

^' cording to Gibbon, the calculation confirmed by 
the experience of all ages, is that a community 
that sends, into the field more than the one hujp* 
dreth part of its population, will soon perish from 

. exhaustion. You did vastly more than this — 
voluntarily more than Bonaparte in his severest 

' conscription ever dared demand. The truth is 
your spirit was high and warm, your generosity 
reckless, your soaring, romantic. It is one of 

^ the few evils amidst the innumerable^lessings of 

' a confederacy, composed of stq|es of unequal 
territory and population that the small must from 
the nature of things, contribute more in propor- 
tion than the larger state ; it can be more easily 
congregated and excited. The flashes of senti^i 
ment are conducted from one to another, and to 
the whole with electric celerity. The citizens 
are prompt -in the performance of what they 
promptly resolve. They bear the burden, they 
fight the battle, they shout the victory, and re- 
turning from its well fought field, descry the tardy 
contingents of larger and perhaps wiser states, 
plodding their cautious way to see, to admire 
and perchance to envy, what has been done. 



You took high ground by your, memb^^ iq 
Congress, as to the mode of conductuig the war. 
You endeavoured to give it a naval cast. Dis- 
tinguished for your commercial msgrinel^ and for 
the enterprize and intrepidity of your mariners, 
you felt the nece^ity and urged the expediency 
of naval military exertion. The first little fleet, 
t;he germ, the nautilus of our present naval cha- 
racter and fame, w^as commanded by a native 
Rhode-Islander, conunodore Esek Hopkins, virhup 
surprized New Providence, captured the gover-. 
nour, lieutenant govemour and other officers of 
the crown, seized a hundred pieces of cannon, 
and carried off all the munitions of war from the 
island. The island was occupied for weeks, 
and with what is and I hope ever will be the 
characteristic of American and Abode-Island 
coinmanders, with a most scrupulous respect for 
private property and individual feeling. With- 
cJfJMit striking a negro, with outinsulting a woman, 
without frightening a child, ^^beauty and booty," 
were not their watchwords. Surely these are 
^instances enough to illustrate what was the 
American principle, as tested by the Rhode- 
Island standard. But many more might be 
cited. 

Our gec^aphical position is ^peculiar. As 
our ancestors long ago said in their address to 
Charles 2d, ^<we are situated in the heart of 
your majesty's colonies.' ' Rhode-Island prop-* 
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#9 the head of the Narragansett Bay^ in every 
war, innst be the pomt of contest. Its unriv- 
alled harbours must be filled with fleets. Its 
little territory covered with armies. Of New 
England it must be the armed front, the barrica- 
doed door. In regard to New- York, as the senti- 
nel of Long Island Sound, its proper defence and 
dccupatioh, its retention from- an ^lemy, are es* 
sential and indispensible, to the safety of that 
^eat city and state. It is equally so in regard 
to the Chesapeake ; for Rhode-Island is just at 
that striking distance for the infliction of a blow, 
by j6int naval and military operation, which na-* 
val and milit^ sagacity has always preferred 
Rhode-Island in a relative and connected point 
of view, in regard to the safety of the whoto 
country in the opinion of scientific men, of our 
own and foreign engineers, ought to be an object 
of the most exact, unceasing, and liberal care, 
of the general government. She is like (hei Ik-^ 
bled sea-nymph, described in the Grecian an- 
thology, and depicted on antique gems and came- 
os, of exquisite exility of form, but whose long, 
slender, and streamy arms, embrace in their 
grac^ul fold, a hundred other islands and 
shores. 

My humble attempt, hitherto, has been that 
of suggesting the general national spirit that led 
to, and effected, our revolution, and the partic- 
nlmr, but efficient share Uiat, from institution, 
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character^ and pre-disposition, Rhode-Island 
contributed to the main design. This last at- 
tempt, will be blamed, as fostering a delu sive 
vanity, and deceptive self-esteem. But if indi- 
viduals' have a natural right to feel a generous 
consciousness of a pure and virtuous ancestry — 
if the Romans placed in the vestibules of their 
houses, the statues of their progenitors, that 
they might, by beholding them as they passed^ 
be excited to k rivalry of their excellence, sure- 
ly you as a state have a peculiar and indubita- 
ble right, to indulge in a state pride. It is jus* 
tified from the purified and pious motives which 
impelled to your primary institution, as a body 
politic, and which conducted, continued, and 
upheld you, in the same direction, through all 
your difficulties, dangers, and distresses, through 
good report and evil report, even unto the end. 
That, which in the individual is a selfish or ab- 
surd vanity, diffused, mitigated, and generalized 
by a community, is patriotism — the cement of, 
union — the spring of virtuous emulation — the 
nurse of lofty thoughts, and the impulse to he- 
roic deeds. Rhode-Island has had, as yet, no . 
historian 5 of our heroes and sages it may in- 
deed be said — ^^they had no poet and they 
died.'^ 

But it will likewise be said — " You have ut- 
tered truths in regard to our neighbour, which, 
from policy and comity, from a sort of pious 
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fimiHl, ought to have been reprised in pious si^, \ 
lence. You haVfe opened wounds^ which ougtft^ * ' ' 
^ng since to -have been ^closed. ^^7 -I shall bd*!' ' 
reminded from Burke, who^said^ V^hen jusflfy^'^%^ . . 
in^' the crimes of tings, that " tiiiere is much^' 
historV that ought to'be fofgottQn.'^ ^ I m%ht|n; 
the spu*it of Rhode-Rland defiance say, /^I 
thought otherwise, and therefore acted other-' 
wise.'' Enlightened, sciei^fic, and literary • 
Massachusetts, at the preseiU day^ and long be* 
fore the present d^, und^r the ameliorations of 
opinions, produced by the reasoningjs and exam- 
ples of Roger Williahas, Lord 'Baltimore, Wil- 
liam Penn^ John Locke, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son ; under their own reformed constitution, un- 
der the influences of the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, enjoys now nearly as pure and per- 
fect a religious freedom as any state. They : 
marvel as much as we do at .the strange delu- 
sion of their fathers. They impute it as we 
do, to the spirit of that age, which, out of sin- 
cere piety and deep erudition, engendered the 
monster bigotry. They treat it as an epidemic 
of the human mind, and so do we. They feel as 
little concern to account for their hanging Rhode- 
IslandQuakers,^ upon no evidence of wrong, as 
the hanging of their own people, and the best of 
their own people, soon afterwards, for witch- 
craft, upon what they called spectral evidence, 

* Appendix, note 6. 
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obtained by torture. We cannot account for 
these things, nor can they. " The motions of 
the heavenly bodies can be known to the end of 
centuries — the impulses of the human heart can- 
not be known from day to day." But at this 
day, such is the diffusion of light and liberality, 
that the most powerful appeals to human rea- 
son, the most impressive displays of divme be- 
nevolence, the most powerful defences of reli- 
gious and general intellectual freedom, issue 
from the Massachusetts press, and from the 
Boston pulpit. Is it unjust, or ungenerous, to 
suggest, that one of the most powerful and ta- 
lented champions of these true opinions, one 
who has extorted praise from the Quarterly, 
and written in successful rivalship of the Edin- 
biu-gh Review, is a native of Rhode-Island. 
That the spirit he breathes is that of his forefa- 
thers ? That his infant mind was trained by his 
grand-father, a signer of the declaration of In- 
dependence ? If that flower of theological lite- 
rature has exhaled the fragrance of renown over 
American letters, let it be recollected that it is 
sustained in its noon-tide lustre, because it was 
freshened by our morning dews, and sea-bom 
zephyrs. 

Chronology, perhaps propriety itself, would 
dictate, that I ought to till up the space from 
1776 to the present hour, with a review of the 
vast and various events that fill, deform, or em- 
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hellish, that marked space, that luminous tract 
of human existence. But to do this would he 
to write the world's history. To condense even 
the appropriate matter, so as to be fit for your 
acceptance, would surpass the compressing en- 
ergy of Tacitus or Montesquieu — ordinary abi- 
lities must, and do shrink from such hopeless 
and endless labour. It was our revolution that 
has made the history of the world what it is for 
the last fifty years, and rendered that period 
worthier of profound meditation than all the rest 
of history besides. That revolution was like 
the spirit of God moving on the face of the wa- 
ters. It produced a new creation of political 
mind — it engendered prodigious events — it re- 
generated, accommodated to itself, annulled, 
or endeavoured to annul, all that was contra- 
dictory to its elementary principle — the asser- 
tion of the rights of Human Nature. But to 
encompass in the mind's grasp, all its politi- 
cal effects, to study or explain, how it has and 
does influence foreign and remote nations- 
makes the brain ache with intensity of thought, 
and sublimates imagination to evanescence. — 
France and its tremendoug revolutions ; Spain 
and its appalling destiny ; Its emancipated col- 
onies now republics modelled after our own like- 
ness. Greece with her woes and wrongs. — 
Greece calling on our great name, as she strikes 
her desperate, I hope not feebl(5 blow, invoking us 
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as she writhes in her agonies. All these mighty 
(hemes, with all their associated trains of reflec- 
tion, would crowd upon and ov^'do the mind. 
If in passing from what actually has bieen, and 
is, in hope of sweet refection and repose, we suf- 
fer ourselves to be lapped in the Elysium of pro- 
phetic reverie, and permit the splendid visions 
of reformed Europe, of civilized Africa, of chris- 
tianized and invigorated Asia, of Greece doubly 
^ideared by triumphant emancipation, to unfold 
themselves in blissful futurity ; like the wings of 
cherubim overspread with gold, and starred with 
gems of radient and heavenly hue— <lazzled by 
excess of light we are equally overcome ; the 
surcharged soul sinks under its extacies ; the 
fired and phrensied brain can endure it no longer, 
and we shriek out with the maddened bard, 
^^visions of glory spare my aching sight.'' 

But if possible, let us be tranquil and com- 
posed. To confine that review to our country, 
would present such a series and complication of 
facts, principles, parties, factions ; of so many 
hopes disappointed, so maiiy predictions falsifi- 
ed, of so many unforeseen results, of so many 
undeserved and even unsolicited blessings ; that 
the mind, fixed upon a particular topic, is lost in 
abstraction, or endeavouring to touch, hardly to 
settle on all, is distressed by the variety and 
exhausted by the continuity of pursuit. If time 
and space would permit, it would be useful and 
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instructive, I cannot say delightful, to dwell ou 
that distressing period of our history, from the 
ratification of the peace of 1783, to the adoption 
of the Federal Ccmstitution. It would be more 
instructive aiul at the same time unexceptionably 
pleasant to dwell on the history of the forma- 
tion of that constitution, to ^4inger with fond 
delay" upon the elucidation of its principles, 
uniting as they do Liberty with Order, security 
to the people's rights, and enlightened obedience 
from the people, to the authorities they them- 
selves constitute. A constitution, enacted by the 
people themselves, providing for the general wel- 
fare, promotive, if rightly understood and prac- 
tised, of domestic harmony ; lifting us above 
foreign controul or foreign alliance, enabling us 
to disregard foreign annoyance and scornfully to 
defy foreign subjugation. It would be at once 
useful and delightful to review and to eulogize 
the administration of Washington. To approach 
nearer to our own times, might be treading on 
debateable ground. It might raise at least an 
apprehension, that something casually said, or 
indirectly insinuated, might trench on the sacred 
rights of individual opinion. I hope that noth- 
ing of this sort, violative of my own prescribed 
course, has been as yet done. No, let us stop 
h ere, not from mere dread of offending, but in 
the spirit of true charity and mutual forbear- 
ance. Let us on this day, if on no other, be 
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animated by " that perfect love which casteth 
out all fear.'' This is the sabbath of our Free- 
dom, the Jubilee of our Independence. Let us 
march forth, then, with hearts penetrated by 
gratitude, and purified by prayer, the champi- 
ons of Union, the devoted lovers of our common 
Country. Let us go and share " the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul.'' Let the con- 
scious possession of rare political felicity, pro- 
cured by rightful means, mingle with, and add 
new charms to our private enjoyments. Let 
this sentiment refine and spiritualize the plea- 
sures of this day. Let it diffuse a gaiety over 
the severe brow of moral freedom. Our plea- 
sures to-day, are those which expand the heart, 
and enlarge the mind — pleasures permitted by 
reason, ennobled by sentiment, and approved 
by Heaven. 
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JVbfe A. This resolve can be found in the earliest Rhode- 
Island Records. I cannot venture to give the words from 
memory, and I cannot obtain a copy of the record in time for 
the Printer. 

JVbie B. See Hutchinson's History vol. 4. page 117—23. 
Chalmers' Annals, chap. 8 195—6, who quotes from what 
he calls the New £nglahd Papers Bundle, 3. p. 6. 

The following paper shews on what conditions the inhabi- 
tants of Warwick were at length discharged. From the 
same paper, Bundle 3, p. 32. 

At a general court, at Boston, 7th of the 1st month, 1643 



It is ordered, that Randal Holden and the rest of that 
company shall be set at liberty; provided if they, or any 
of them, shall, 14 days after such enlargement come 
within any part of our jurisdiction, either in the Massachu- 
setts or in or near Providence, or any of the lands of Pan* 
ham, or Sokonoko, or elsewhere within our jurfsdiction, then 
auph person or persons shall be apprehended and shall suf- 
fer death by due course of law. 

Per. Cur. Increase Novel, Secretary. 

JVbfe C. The General Court in October 1656, enacted, 
That all Quakers coming into that jurisdiction shall for the 
first offence be sent to the House of Correction and have 
one ear cut off, shall for the second offence undergo the 
same punishment, for the third offence shall have their 
tongue bored and shall be confined till sent away, at their 
own charges. Chalmers, chap. 8. p. 160. 

Three actually suffered these severe punishments in Sep- 
tember 1678. Neal, vol. 4th 315-16. 

When unable or unwilling to pay the expences of their pros- 
ecution and deportation, the Quakers were ordered to be 
sold to any of tne English Plantations of Virginia or Bar- 
badoes to answer the same. At last all ^' the accursed sect of 
the Quakers were banished upon pain of death." Neal vol. 
4. p. 323. 
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New-England ordinances abridged^ 47. Four were ac- 
tually condemned, and among them two women, Mary 
Scot and Mary Dyer. 

The spirit and talents displayed by Wenlock Christison 
on his trial would have done honour to Sidney. Being ask* 
ed what he had to say why he ought not to suffer the law, he 
inquired by what law they would put him to death. And 
the Court answering, by the late ordinance made against the 
Quakers; he desired to know who empowered them to make 
such an edict, and if it was not repugnant to the laws of 
England. The Governor replied there was a statute in Eng- 
land to hang the Jesuits. But rejoined the prisoner if you 
put me to death, it is not because I go by the name of a 
Jesuit but of a Quaker. I appeal to the judicatories of our 
common Country. The defence was overruled. Neal, 4, 
vol. 333. Chalmers 191. * 

The Rhode Island feelings as to religious, and the efiect of 
those feelings as to civil concerns, is illustiated by the fol- 
lowing extracts. 

At present the general assembly Judgeth it their duty to 
signify his Majesty's gracious pleasure vouchsafed in these 
words to us, verbatim viz. That no person within the said 
colony at any time hereafter shall be any way molested, 
punished, disquieted or called in question, for any difference 
of opinion in matters of religion and do not actually disturb 
the civil peace of the said colony. Late transcript by Mr. 
Gyles page 254. Antient Records from 1638 to 1670. 

Secretary's oflSce. 
We have long drunk of the cup of as great liberties as 
any people we can hear of under the whole heavens. We 
have not only been long free together with jedl English, from 
the yokes of wolfish Bishops and their popish ceremonies, 
against whose grievous oppressions God raised up your noble 
spirit in Parliament; but we have sitten down quiet and dry 
from the streams of blood spilt by the war in our native Coun- 
try. We have not felt the new chains of the Presbyterian 
tyrants, nor in this new colony have we been consumed with 
the overjealous fire of the (so called) godly and Christian 
Macristrates • We have not known what an Excise means. 
We have almost forgot what Tythes are, yea, or Taxes ei- 
ther to Church or commonweal. Letter to the truly Hon- 
ourable Sir Henry Yane at his House in Bel-eau in lAnr 
conshire. 

^ote D. See Chalmers p. 276. State Records Sfc, 
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JSote £. See Schedule of Legislative proceeedings May 
1776. 

JVble'F. The exertions of this State in StdKvan'a expedition 
in 1777, were to the highest degree spirited ; volunteers crowd- 
ed from all quarters. See Johnson's Life of Greene vol. 1. 
p. 110. Chreene pledged himself under the protection of 
the Guns of the French fleet, to lodge his troops within the 
lines of the enemy, p. 113. D'Estaing and the French fleet 
however did not sustain us, but went to Boston. Greene 
reaped only the honour of a well conducted retreat. An 
English Writer says of him on this occasion — ^'Though he 
was most vigorously pursued, and vigorously attacked in 
every quarter, where ever an opening was made, yet he took 
his measures so well, and had chosen his posts so judiciously 
that although much honor was claimed and deserved on both 
sides, he gained the North end of the Island without any 
considerable loss. Quoted in Johnson's Life of Greene 
vol. 1. p. 114. 

In 1780, when the French fleet under admiral De Tier- 
nay, and the French troops under Rochambeau were at 
Rhode-Island, Massachusetts liberally, but Rhode-Island in 
her usual disproportion, sent four or five thousand men who 
all took the field with great ardour and perfect willingness. 
Rochambeau retained only two thousand, and sent the rest 
back to their harvests. Rochambeau's Memoir, American- 
Register vol. 2 p. 160. 

JVb/e G. See an account of the European Settlements in 
North America vol. 2, pp. 150-1-2-3-4-5. 



Owing to the despatch used in printing this address, the typographical inac- 
curacies corrected below, together, perhaps, with a few others, una?oidably oc- 
cured. 

ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 

* 

Page 6 line 3 from the bottom dele " our." page 8 line 1st for << How*' 
read «* Know." page 8 line 1 2 from the bottom for " strong" read " stormy." 
page 10 line 13 from the bottom for « 1788 "read « 1688.^' page 14 Une 2 
from the top for ** nor organized'* read " no organized." page !5 line 2 from the 
bottom for " actually " read " acutefy." page 23 line 9 from the bottom for 
"succeeded " read " preceded ** page 12 instead of" that the ^eater terri" 
tory should have have forgptten,** read that the greater community," (not in- 
deed the greater territory.) page 26 line 6 from the top instead of" evinces" 
lead " envies " page 32 line 4 from the bottom for " difference*' read ** defe* 
rence." page 12 line 13 from the bottom for "unwielded" read "unwieldy." 
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